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been unable in a careful examination to dis- 
cover it." 

Eighty-four Chapters of Monkish rules (Corp. 
Chr. Coll. Cambr., Ms. 191 (S. 12) are described 
through their titles in Wanley's ' Catalogue, 
pp. 130-131. Wanley does not hazard a sug- 
gestion with regard to their author but 
Schroer is probably right when he regards 
these (' Engl. Siud.' ix., p. 291) as the outcome 
of the "Aethelwoldischen Bearbeitung." We 
have, therefore, on the one side Dunstan the 
great Primate, politician rather than church- 
man, whose work was in the council-chamber, 
whose name is unconnected by reliable literary 
history with any extant work, whose every act 
spe'aks against such authorship ; on the other 
Aethelwold the active and untiring worker, 
the great monastic scholar who had translated 
the rule of St. Benedict, Aethelwold whose 
Benedictional is still extant, whose instruction 
in the native language was to mould the 
greatest scholar of Anglo-Saxon times, Aethel- 
wold, whose work was acknowledged by the 
Pope, whose epitaph was to be " Muneca 
feeder. " With no evidence on either side, 
which would we select ? 

If we should pass over, therefore, the direct 
statement of jElfric in the ' Eynesham Letter,' 
sufficient evidence could be adduced from 
critical examination, history and tradition, to 
prove that Aethelwold was the author of the 
' Concordia Regularis.' 

Frederick Tupper, Jr. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



"WIE ICH BEHARRE BIN ICH 
KNECHT." 

Of Faust's words 

" Wie ich beharre bin ich Knecht " 

the most natural explanation seems to be 
this : The spirit of the wager is, that Faust 
shaH become Mephistopheles' slave from the 
moment that he ceases to strive and stretches 
himself contented on an idler's couch.' Faust 
offers this wager most deliberately, 

" Ich habe mich nicht freventlich vermessen," 

evidently because he reasons that if he ever 
does stop striving, thus permitting the well- 



spring of his own spontaneous activity to dry 
up and himself to be ruled and impelled by 
outside forces and influences, he will be a 
slave in any event, and that it cannot matter 
whether he be the slave of Mephistopheles or 
of somebody else. Now, it seems most natu- 
ral to assume that the import of this supposed 
way of reasoning is expressed precisely by the 
two lines 

"Wie ich beharre bin ich Knecht, 
Ob dein, was frag' ich, oder wessen," 

provided that the phrase " wie ich beharre " in 
fact admits of interpretation by 'as I stop 
(striving),' 'as I stand still.' But it evidently 
does; for 'beharren,' per se, means nothing 
but 'to continue in a given state or condition.' 
This condition may either be one of motion or 
one of rest, in which latter case ' beharren ' 
means 'to remain in rest,' that is to stand 
still.' Compare with this the use of the term 
' Beharrung ' in physics, where it means ' in- 
ertness.' 

Thus interpreted, the words, "Wie ich 
beharre bin ich Knecht," do not refer to 
Faust's present condition, as most commenta- 
tors will have it, but to a hypothetic future 
condition, when he shall lie down on an idler's 
bed, or when he shall say to the moment 

" Verweile doch, du bist so sch8n." 

These words, which are intended by the poet 
pointedly to epitomize that hypothetic con- 
dition of Faust's defeat, shed additional light 
on the matter in question. If the moment 
does delay, in other words, if time stands still 
for Faust, then he necessarily stands still too, 
that is 'er heharrt,' for no development, no 
growth can be imagined without the progress 
of time, since development and growth consist 
of a series of phases succeeding each other in 
time. 

If interpreted in the manner indicated, the 
line, "Wie ich beharre bin ich Knecht," 
becomes at once one of the most pregnant and 
significant in the whole poem, inasmuch as 
it does not apply to Faust only, but to every 
one of us, as conveying the general truth 
that the man who ceases to strive sinks into 
bondage. 

H. C. O. Huss. 
Princeton University, 



